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tinguished Helen, but there was a sort of amiable sweetness 
of expression, which won the respect and esteem of all who 
knew her. She possessed all her friend’s sterling good 
qualities, with perhaps less of her romantic, imaginative 
character. They had associated together from infancy up; 
and clung to each other with all the ardor of sisterly affection. 
They read, studied, sung together, and confided all their se-" 
crets to each other. 

“Helen, have you seen the handsome stranger, about 
whom so much noise has been made?” 

“ As I was walking this morning, I met him by the wil- 
lows on the bank of the river, and had a good view of him, 
for he seemed absorbed in deep thought, and «lid not observe 
me at first ; but when he did, he bowed very politely and 
hastened away. He is certainly a fine looking man. Ido 
not think I ever saw one who struck me so much at first 
sight,” —and, as she said this, Helen blushed, and pulled to 
pieces a rose out of the bunch she held in her hand. 

** One would think that he had made an impression upon 
your heart,” said Mary, smiling. 

- Oh, how can you talk so? I wonder who he is?” 

They were here joined by Edward Seton, who, going to 
pay his regular visit at the mansion house, had observed 
them at a distance, and now offered his services as an escort. 
He was the heir of a large estate in the neighborhood, had 
been Helen’s play-fellow from infancy, and her companion 
in the more advanced stages of womanhood, and she had 
been led to regard him with all the esteem of a near connex- 
ion, of a sister to a brother, a friendship warm and ardent ; 
but in the innocence of her heart she had never dreamed of 
him asa lover. Ah! this friendship between the sexes is a 
dangerous thing, and often ripens into love before either of 
the parties is well aware. Edward, on the other hand, was 
bounding all his prospects and his plans by the day which 
should make her his bride ; he saw no obstacles in the way— 
never suspected arrival. He had not heard her speak of the 
Stranger, nor seen the color mount into her cheeks at the 
mention of his name. 

‘‘ We were forming our conjectures concerning the myste- 
rious stranger, as you came,” said Mary, with a half-inguir- 
ing air. 

“Oh! Mr. Clifion? He seems to have caused much ex- 
citement. There are strange reports concerning him.” 

*‘No doubt, no doubt, ye’ll hear the world speak of him 
and revile him too. They always do it. Yes, yes, ye’ve 
heard him called a wretch, a murderer; but it’s all one at 
the judgment. May be their hands will not wash cleaner 
than his. The day is near, the judgment day is near.” 

The whole party stared at the appearance of the last speak- 
er, who had been walking unperceived by their side for some 
minates. She was a tall, well formed female, apparently 
about thirty-five, much emaciated and worn away by gtief 
and exposure; her hair, originally dark, now slightly in- 

i clined to gray, fell in disorder over her whole face, and there 

About twilight, at the close of a beautiful day, some three||was a wild, maniac-like expression in her eye, which con- 
weeks after the arrival of the stranger, two females appeared ||trasted strangely with the ashy paleness of her cheek and 
from the mansion of Col. Sanford, and sauntered leisurely ||the sullied whiteness of her dress. 
across the green towards the parsonage, in the social con-|} Poor Kate Shackly! The winds whistle over thy solitary 
verse of familiar friends. Mary Thornton might have been|/grave in a cornerof the Auburn charch-yard, where the parish 
eighteen, Helen Sanford two or three years younger, and|/laid thee -— no friends to soothe thy dying hours, or to shed a 
both would have been called handsome. Helen was the|/parting tear for thy misfortunes! And yet thou art happy; 
belle of the village ; but there was nothing in her appearance ||the winds and the jarring elements chimed best with thy 
or mien that indicated a consciousness of the fact. Her/|lonely feelings in life, and death and the grave were to 
auburn hair, parted on a forehead of the purest white, fell||thee a welcome relief from a painful and wearisome exist- 
in tresses over a finely-turned neck, and served to set off to|ience, and brought thee nearer to that after which thou didst 
the utmost advantage, a countenance in which the dark blue|/so often aspire ! 
eyes beamed with intelligence and animation, anda playful|| Her story’~was a sad one; she had loved, and left her pa- 
smile about the mouth served to light up every feature ;|/rents and home to meet a being who little deserved the 
while her sylph-like form and easy gracefulness of motion, ||preference ; for as the clergyman was about to pronounce 
contrasted well with the dignified carriage of her companion. ||the words which made them one, the officers of justice har. 
Mary Thornton was handsome, bat her beauty was of|iried Charles Gibson from the charch to a prison, whence he 
another order. She had not that fascinating air which dis-!! was soon after led to the scaffold as a murderer. From that 
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jessamines ; and on the opposite side, the modest inn offered 
entertainment for man and beast. There was also, at about 
a quarter of a mile from the parsonage, a large stone edi- 
fice, which, with the garden in front, was almost entirely 
obscured by tall locust trees. . Hege resided the widow and 
daughter of Colonel 4 ord; emt old-revolutionary soldier, 
who had been well kaefvn tbroagh. all the country for his 
distinguished services during the war, and for his hospitality 
and social disposition. 

Such\was Auburn, at the date of my story, some twenty 
years ago, during which period I know not what changes 
time may have made, or whether speculation with its rath. 
less hands has not invaded the place, despoiled it of its beau- 
ties, and converted its orchards into building lots, in compli- 
ance with the all-pervading, money-making spirit of the 
times. a8 = 

One evening in the latter part of April, 1813, a stranger 
alighted from the stage-coach at the village inn, bespoke the 
best apartment, and announced to the gratified landlord his 
intention of remaining with him for some monthg.. There 
was something in his appearance and manners which would 
have attracted attention under almost any circumstances. 
He was tall and well proportioned, and the lofty brow and 
dark piercing eye, bespoke an intellect of no ordinary cast ; 
while asettled melancholy upon his brow, and a peculiar 
dignity of mien, caused those he met to stare with more 
than ordinary earnestness, if not with impertinence. He 
gave his name as Henry Clifton; but further than that, no 
one could learn any thing concerning him. He formed no 
acquaintances, and seemed desirous tv avoid observation, 
taking long walks every morning and evening in the most 
retired and unfrequented paths. 

Of course, such a stranger had not been in the village 
many days, before speculation was afloat to know who and 
what he was. Nota gossip in the village who did not form 
her sage conjectures ; not a tea-table at which his name was 
not introduced, and made the subject of many idle and sig- 
nificant hints. It was at first supposed, that he had come 
to pay his addresses to some lady in the village; bat no 
sooner was it clearly ascertained that he did not visit, than 
it was as currently believed that he had been jilted by some 
fair one and had sought retirement to efface her remem- 
brance ; and here a question arose, whether any lady could 
have had the hardihood to resist so handsome a youth. — 
Others would have it, that he was a student who had been 
dismissed from some college, and would fain hide his dis- 
grace; others made him out to be a cashiered officer from 
the army or navy; and there were many old folks so slan- 
derous as to insinuate, that he was no better than he should 
be; mayhap he had committed murder, or some other crime ; 
in short, every body asked questions, and every body formed 
opinions, but the mystery was not cleared up. 


Original Poetry. 


GIVE ME THE SOLITARY WOOD, 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 
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Give me the solitary wood, 
With its alleys tong and dim, 

Where the winds amid the branches high 
Weave their solemn, deep-toned hymn — 

Where down between the quivering leaves 
The garish light of day 

O’er verdant mosses, buds and flowers, 
Falls with a softened ray. 











Aye, give me still the lonely wood — 
The last year’s leaves that now 
Rustle before the wand’rer’s feet, 
Perchance once clothed the bough 
Which at the noontide’s fervent hour 
Waved o’er the Indian maid, 
As she wove her hair with witd-flower wreaths 
In its cool refreshing shade. 











Give me the deep, majestic wood — 
Which, though a hundred yeats 
Have o’er it swept with all its storms, 
Its front stifl proudly rears, 
And yet more deeply, firmly sets 
Its roots within the ground, 
Sheltering fall many a timid flower 
That blooms unheeded round. 












Give me the ancient, mournful wood — 
ft whispers of the past — 

And Diending with the solemn shades 
So darkly round me cast, 

The stately chief [ seem to see 
Glide by with shaft and bow, 

The eagle’s feather waving o’er 
His stern and thoughtful brow, 











Give me the dim and dreamy wood, 
Where the wild bee’s drowsy hum 

And the cooling rush of the far-off fount 
All softly blended come ; 

Where the cricket nestling in the grass, 
Aud the bird upon the spray, 

Carol their evening song of love, — 
Attune their matin lay. 
















Give me the wood, the evening wood, 
With its dreamy sounds and shades, 
When the moonbearzs glisten on the leaves, 
And sleep along the glades — 
For then the spirit of repose 
Like the dew upon the flawer, 
Descends upon thé lonely heart, 
With a soft and silent power. 


Select Tales. 


HENRY CLIFTON, 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 



































“ Ah! love and youth are delightful things, before the one is chilled 
and the other darkened by those after days, each of which brings with 
it some dull or sad lesson.’” — Romance and Reality. 


t 

Nor many miles from the city of Newark in New Jersey, 
on a beautiful plain watered by the river Raritan, is a little 
village formerly known by the name of Auburn, a name by 
no means inappropriate, since it bears no distant resem. 
blance to the Auburn which Goldsmith has so beautifully 
described. As in almost all country places, the houses are 
built upon one street, at such a distance from each other and 
the street as to admit of gardens on every side ; so trat in 
the summer the variety of roses, pinks and other flowers in 
front, and the extensive orchards of delicious fruits, for 
which New Jersey is so famous, in the rear, preseat an 
assemblage of sweets to gratify the eye and the falate. 
Formerly, at the head of the street, a plain white curch 
reared its unpretending spire; next was the parsonage 
house, partly hidden under a profusion of woodbine and 
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moment Kate was an altered being —her reason was shat- 
tered — she seemed to have only an indistinct glimmering of 
what was passing around her—muttered frequently the 
name of him she loved, with imprecations on his execution- 
ers— wandered from place to place by day and by night, 
and, further excited by the violent appeals of a fanatical 
preacher, she was in daily expectation of the judgment, and 
would watch for hours together in the grave-yard for the 
waking of the dead. The careless langhed at her and called 
her the “ victim of sentiment ;” the children and the negroes 
feared her, and the pious and humane pitied her and relieved 
her wants. Helen and Mary from the first bore with her in- 
firmities more patiently than was usual with the younger 
part of the community, and Kate exhibited at times some 
glimmerings of gratitude, and even in her wildest moods re- 
membered them, but in the end, as it proved, with the mani- 
ac’s thanks. 

“ Yes, yes,” she continued, “the day is coming when evil- 
speakers must give account of their actions as well as evil- 
doers.” 

“ Poor Kate!” said Helen, as soon as she had recovered 
from her alarm, “and have they been disturbing you too 
with their slanderous tales?” 

“Tales!” said Kate, catching up the last word with em- 
phasis, “tales !—they told me he had murdered some one, 
but I know he did not, for I saw him to-day — no, ’twas the 
stranger—my mind’s confused—I’m growing old —he 
would not know me now—he spoke so kindly to me, and 
did not tell mel was mad — they’re mad who say so— well, 
the judgment’s coming—they said he’d done something 
wrong — well, don’t you love him—I saw you look after 
him — don't love him, for if you, do they’ll kill him,” and 
she laughed and screamed, and walked rapidly away to- 
wards the grave-ground. 

It was now dark, and the incoherent, wild language of the 
distracied woman had a sensible effect upon the nerves of 
the listeners, particularly Helen, to whom the latter part of 
the speech was addressed. Their pace was accordingly 
increased, and they soon arrived at the parsonage house, 
(Mary’s residence, ) where Helen and Edward remained long 
enough before their return to repeat the singular remarks 
and illusion of Kate, which called forth many a joke at 
Helen’s expense from the family; though it was evident 
from her own air that she was not a little ruffled at the words 
which had been addressed to herself. That evening, when 
she returned home, in company with Edward, she felt a 
heaviness of heart, a gloom which all his efforts could not 
dispel ; she even forgot to give him the usual invitation to 
enter, and when she retired for the night, the occurrences of 
the day —her meeting with Clifton— his appearance —the 
reports concerning him — Kate Shackly’s singular words — 
all floated rapidly through her mind and disturbed her repose. 


ml. 


It was one of Helen’s favorite morning employments to go 
into the garden, and with basket and scissors collect the fresh 
blown roses before the dew was off, for rose-water. While 
thus engaged on the succeeding morning, she observed, in 
front of the palings, the tall figure of Henry Clifton, appa- 
rently on his return from a morning walk. Their eyes im- 
mediately met, and he courteously saluted her. 

«« You appear to be one of Flora’s fairest votarists.” 

“ My prettiest roses are not yet in bloom,” she blushingly 
replied, and tendered him a rose and bud, which he received 
with a smile, and handsomely acknowledging the favor, 
waved his hand and passed on. As he turned, she observed 
for the first time what appeared to be a hectic flush upon his 
cheek. On the next morning he appeared again, and a sim- 
ilar conference ensued. Her heart beat more violently than 
ever, and she began to feel an interest in every thing which 
related to the stranger. A sense of impropriety, however, 
in thus conversing with one who was entirely unknown, in- 
duced her to discontinue, for the present, her morning visits 
to the garden. One week went by, and every morning 
Helen, stationed at the blind, observed him, as he passed, 
look round with an air of disappointment at not seeing her 
engaged in the usual task. Curiosity, inspired perhaps by 
certain sentiments he had awakened in her breast, at length 
indaced her to make further inquiries concerning him, and, 


if possible, to learn his character .and motives, but who to 


consalt for this she knew not. One evening, while engaged 


in watching a glorious sunset, from the parlor window, she 
saw Kate Shackly pass the house, apparently in one of her 
more lucid intervals, for she walked more slowly and looked 
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about less frequently than was her wont. The thooght im- 
mediately suggested itself that possibly Kate, from her re- 
cent remarks and her lonely, wandering mode of life, might 
have seen or heard something which would throw light on 
Clifton’s character. She accordingly overtook her, and, ad- 
dressing her with kindness, endeavored to draw her unsettled 
thoughts by degrees to the subject. But all that Kate said 
consisted of broken unintelligible expressions, ending inva- 
riably with “love him not, or they’ll kill him,” seeming to 
confound her own lover with Clifton and the reports concern- 
ing him. She suddenly stopped short—something seemed 
to flash into her mind ; she looked at Helen with one of her 
piercing glances, then at the setting sun, and seizing her by 
the hand, she urged her along almost at a running pace, 
muttering to herself, as they advanced, such expressions as 
these — . 

“ Yes, yes, she’s handsome — Kate was handsome once — 
because he loved me they hanged him ; he will love her and 
then they’ll hang him, and she will be like Kate, and they 
will laugh at her, too, and call her mad, and I will langh — 
ha! how I will laugh.” 

Here she burst into a wild, maniac-like fit of laughter, 
which lasted for several minutes. They were alone in the 
open fields, and Helen, alarmed at the conduct of the maniac, 
and fatigued with the rapid pace at which she had been hur- 
ried, strove to extricate her hand from the bony grasp of 
Kate’s, at med for help. <A gentleman immediately 
approache m ‘a clump of willows on the bank of the 
stream at a short distance, whom Kate no sooner perceived 
than she gave a chuckling sort of laugh, and, as he received 
the fainting form of Helen upon his arm, muttered these 
words in hisear— — 

“ Aye, ye may well love her;—but her heart will be 
broken, she’Jl be like Kate.” 

She immediately disappeared among the willows. Clifton 
now applied such restoratives as were in his power, and soon 
revived the lady thus suddenly committed to his charge. On 
recovering, she started at the sight of Clifton; he quieted 
her fears, inquired what had so suddenly placed her in the 
power of Kate, and offered to escort her home, an offer, 
which, in her agitation and alarm, she readily accepted 
He seemed greatly surprised at Kate’s conduct, as well as at 
the language she had used to Helen and himself. 

‘*Poor creature!’ he remarked, “she seems greatly to 
fancy these willows ; for, in my morning and evening walks, 
I have several times observed her sitting all alone beneath 
their shade. Perhaps the drooping of the trees accords best 


with her feelings, as it does with mine, but the meeting of 


which she has this evening been the instrument, has served, 
in a measure, to revive my sinking spirits.” 

“ What mean you?” said Helen, startled at his singular 
remarks. Without apparently heeding the interruption, he 
continued — 

“ Since I first saw you, you appear to have awakened a 
spring in the wintry desolation of my soul. Jn you rests the 
only link of social feeling which binds me to the world. Oh, 
did you know what comfort to a wounded conscience your 
presence can afford, you surely would not deny the boon | 
ask — you would allow an occasional interview, though you 
meet with one who is a stranger.” 

We cannot give the reader even an outline of the glowing 
and expressive language which Clifton used upon this occa- 
sion. The effect upon the mind of the sensitive girl was 
instantaneous ; the appearance of the speaker, upon whose 
noble features consumption was so strongly depicted — the 
sentiments he uttered +all combined with the still and quiet 
of the moonlight to win upon her feelings, and she unthink- 
ingly gave the promise he required. She met him again on 
the next evening at twilight, and again on the next, and 
they found ample entertainment in each other’s society. Her 
mother, who, ever since the interview with Clifton in the 
garden, had observed her altered conduct, and knowing her 
romantic disposition, suspected the cause, now began to feel 
alarmed at her frequent absence from the house, and deter- 
mined to hasten their preparations for, what they had before 
meditated, a short visit to New York. The announcement 
came like an arrow to Helen’s heart. She had all along 
felt the impropriety of thus conferring with a total stranger, 
yet she still kept the secret, and feared to broach the matter 
to her mother or Mary, lest she should hear something to the 
prejudice of Clifton. She did not meet him again for seve- 
ral days ; at the end of which time, sbe resolved, in a final 
interview, to learn his history from his own mouth. When, 
therefore, he reproached her with unkindness in not allow- 










































ing more frequent interviews, she replied that she knew not 


on whom her unkindness would have been bestowed, but his 
answer silenced her at once. 

«“ Would to God you could never know!” 

Two weeks were consumed in preparing for their depart- 
are, during which time her brother Theodore arrived from 
New York, and, by his engaging address, soon made ac- 
quaintance with the stranger, who perhaps was more socia. 
ble on other accounts; for Theodore soon after formally 
introduced him to his mother and sister. 

He departed, in a few days, about as much of a stranger 
to the village as when he had. entered it. Before he left, he 
requested Theodore to express to Helen his regret, that cir. 
cumstances beyond his control had prevented his visiting 
her in an open and honorable manner. 

“ What a singular man that Mr. Clifton is,” said Theo. 
dore to his sister, on the day after the stranger’s departure. 
“ He possesses talents of a high order, converses freely on 
every subject, and is well acquainted with the classics; but 
has withal a great passion for trifles. He has been preserv- 
ing under a glass upon his table, for some time past, a with- 
ered rose and bud, with a paper around them, marked 
“ May 15th, 1813. H. S.” in place of which, after he left, I 
found some lines of sentimental poetry. 

“TO HELEN. 
Of have I felt thy silver tone 
Upon the heart like music waking, 
Gilding its fancies, one by one, 
Like sunbeams through the tempest breaking ; 
And chasing by its influence far, 
Sorrows, and gloom, and torturing care. 
Such be thou ever! on each hour 
In life’s dull round bestowing fleetnegs : 
Marking each moment with a flower, 


Melting by more than magic power, 
Sorrows and tears to smiles and sweetness.”’ 


Iv. 

The society of New York had, at first, no charms for 
Helen. Though naturally of a lively disposition, she found 
it impossible to free her mind immediately from the impres- 
sions it had received during her short intercourse with 
Clifton. She had regarded him with a sort of romantic, 
dream-like affection, bordering upon love, such as is elicited 
for the hero of poetry, or romance ; respect for his person 
and manners, mingled with compassion for his apparent mis- 
fortunes and his present suffering, all heightened by the mys- 
tery with which he was surrounded. Had the intercourse 
continued much longer, or had his visits been more open, it 
is probable that the impression would have been more deep 
and lasting. But, in course of time, when she was enabled 
to look back with more calmness upon his mysterious con- 
duct, his dread of appearing in public, and his sudden de- 
parture, with the words he had used in their final interview, 
a host of reflections came into her mind—he might be a 
felon —a fugitive from justice — she seemed to awake as 
from a dream, and soon remembered the whole affair in no 
other light. 

Among the crowd of visitors who assembled at her uncle’s 
house in New York, was Col. Douglas, an officer who had 
already distinguished himself in his profession, on several 
occasions. A great travelier, and a man of refinement and 
taste, possessing likewise a frankness and openness of heart 
which gained him friends wherever he went, he soon won 
the esteem and confidence of Helen. He walked with her 
by moonlight upon the Battery, and ministered to her fancy 
for the passionate and sentimental, from the rich stores of 
his mind and imagination. At such times, she thought 
there was something in his voice and manner which re- 
sembled Clifton. The intimacy ripened into love, and they 
were soon after betrothed. 

Edward Seton had followed her to New York. I men- 
tioned that she had never regarded him as other than a 
friend. She had even, unconsciously, treated him with com- 
parative coldness, during her intimacy with Clifton, which 
had led him to discontinue his visits, for the time, and seek 
a refuge from his own distracting thoughts in the society of 
Mary Thornton. But when the stranger departed forever, 
(the village gossips having spread the report, that Clifton 
was rejected, and had left on that account,) new hopes in- 
spired his breast, and he resolved to make one last effort 
to gaia his suit. Helen received him with all her former 
cordiaity, saluted him by the familiar title of cousin, (@ 
most bewitching title, by the way,) and they renewed their 
favorite game of chess. Fora time, he supposed that his 
hopes were about to be realized. But jealousy was soon 
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awakened on finding a rival in Douglas, and when he 
shortly after heard of the engagement, his rage and indig- 
nation knew no bonds. Her voice and her smiles were 
lost upon him; he felt that they were intended for another, 
and he denounced her as a flirt and a coquette, in the pres- 
ence of Douglas. The spirit of the officer was aroused at 
this insult to his bride —a challenge ensued, and was ac- 
cepted, on the very day when they were to leave for Auburn, 
there to celebrate the nuptials. 


v. 


In a small grove, a few rods to the right of the clump of 
willows at Auburn, was an open space, which, from its re- 
tired situation, was well suited for the settlement of affairs 
of honor. Thither Seton and Douglas, attended by two 
friends and the village physician, repaired on the day after 
their retarn from New York. As they passed the willows, 
they observed Kate Shackly reclining, as was frequently her 
custom, on the bank beneath the trees, who immediately 
arose and followed them to the dueling ground. Aware 
that she was deranged, they permitted her to look quietly on, 
while the seconds, with all the usual parade, marked out the 
requisite number of paces, declared the regulations, and 
stationed the antagonists, with loaded pistols in their hands ; 
when she immediately turned and disappeared. The word 
was given, and both fired together; but neither shot took 
effect. A conference between the seconds ensued, which re- 
sulted as such conferences usually do, and they were on the 
point of aiming their weapons a second time, when they 
were interrupted by a scream, and in rushed Kate Shackly, 
followed by Helen Sanford and Mary Thornton. 

* ” * * ” * 

The scene that followed beggars description. Astonished 
and delighted, Seton listened to the eloquent and moving ap- 
peal of Mary Thornton, as she begged of him to desist for 
Helen’s sake, and for the sake of all who held him most 
dear. He thought he had never known her look so beauti- 
ful. Helen, with one hand on the pistol, which she had 
turned aside on her approach, gazed silently at Douglas, for 
a moment, as if in doubt whether to upbraid him for his 
folly, or to try the force of entreaty. At length she assumed 
an air of indifference, and delivering to him a letter which 
she held in the other hand, exclaimed, 

“Well, Douglas, if you are disposed to trifle wiih life, 
Helen Sanford will not stand in your way, though she never 
becomes the wife of a duelist! But here is a letter, appar- 
ently from one who had more regard for her feelings, who 
valued life for her sake. What news from Henry Clifton?” 

“ Henry Clifton!” he exclaimed. “ And did you know 
him? Yes, that was my poor brother’s name once,” 

“Your brother?” 

Without heeding the question, Douglas hastily tore open 
the letter, and perused its contents. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “how narrowly have I escaped! 
Why did I not remember his last injunction, never to jight a 
duel. Thank Heaven, it has come in season to save me 
from acrime!’’ He turned away, as if to give vent to his 
feelings, and at the same time handed the letter to Helen. 
It was sealed with black, and directed to Col. Douglas in a 
peculiar hand-writing, which Helen had immediately recog- 
nized, as resembling that of the poetry which Clifton left for 
her on his departure. She read, 


* 


‘© My Dear Brorner,— 

Come to me quickly, I beseech you! I am fast wasting 
away, and have much to say to you about that marriage of 
which you speak. Oh, this consumption, or rather remorse, 
is gnawing at my vitals! Come quickly, do. 

Yours, Francis Doveras.” 
(Below, in another hand-writing.) 

Sir: — We break the seal to inform you that your re- 
spected brother is deceased. Shortly after writing the above, 
he laid down, and quietly breathed his last ’— } 

“Yes,” interrupted the Colonel, having recovered his 
composure, ‘‘ yes, my poor brother is at last released from 
his troubles. He died of consumption, caused by remorse 
for having some years since killed a near and dear friend 
inaduel. ‘Tortured by the stings of conscience, fearing to 
meet the friends of the deceased, and pursued by the rigor 
of the laws, he left his native state, Massachusetts, and, after 
spending some time in this vicinity, suddenly departed for 
the west, without the knowledge of his friends, under the 
assumed name of Clifton. Much alarm was occasioned by 
his absence, and what has added to his misery since his re- 
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to themin their youth. When we approach the verge of the 
grave it is more eminently true : . 

Life’s span forbids thee to extend thy cares 

And spread thy hopes beyond thy years. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissitudes in 
our favor. The changes which are to happen in the world 
will come too late for our accommodation, and those who 
have no hope before them, and to whom their present state 
is painful and irksome, must, of necessity, turn their thoughts 
back to try what retrospect will afford. It ought, therefore, 
to be the care of those who wish to pass their last hours with 
comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall 
support the expenses of that time, which is to depend wholly 
upon the fand already acquired. 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here, suffering age, a blest provision find. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves with the 
hope of better fortune, and however vicious, appease our 
consciences with intentions of repentance — but the time 
comes at last, in which happiness can be drawn only from 
recollection, and virtue will be all that we can recollect with 
pleasure. 


turn, a few months ago, is the announcement that a poor 
wretch who had been seen in his company, and had, as it 
seems, robbed him of some trifles, was, upon this evidence, 
executed for murder. You may have heard of Charles 
Gibson.” 

Kate, who during the conversation had stood in the midst 
of the party, with arms folded and a vacant gaze upon the 
speaker, seemed by degrees to recollect herself, and at the 
mention of her lover’s name, uttered a loud scream. 

“Oh! they murdered him! I knew it, I knew it; will no 
one else be grieved? will no one’s heart be broken? Well, 
well, the judgment is coming.” 

So saying, the wretched maniac moved away. The 
reader may perhaps have accounted for her actions from 
her language. From the confused reports she had heard 
concerning Clifton, and from having seen him in company 
with Helen at the willows, away from her home, she had 
suddenly imbibed a notion that they were in the situation of 
herself and her own unfortunate lover, and that Clifion 
would be certainly killed, if Helen loved him without her 
parents’ consent; imagining, by a delusion not uncommon 
among crazy people, that Helen would then exchange places 
with herself. On the present occasion, she had been de- 
ceived by the resemblance which Col. Douglas bore to his 
brother, and, beholding the weapons of death, concluded that 
Clifton was about to suffer the penalty, and hastened to 
watch the effect of her tidings upon Helen, whom she found 
engaged, with Mary, (her bride-maid) in preparing a wed- 
ding dress; having just received from the post-man the 
letter for Douglas which has been given. Startled by her 
frightful gestures and strange language, and still more by 
the announcement from a servant that Douglas had taken 
pistols with him when he went out, they both determined to 
follow her, accompanied by one or two servants for protec- 
tion, and the subsequent report of pistols from the grove, 
quickened their speed. 

The remainder of the scene which occurred at the dueling 
ground, the explanations and reconcilement which ensued, 
need not be related, after the particulars we have already 
given. ; 

‘“‘ Helen,” said Mary, a day or two afterwards, “do you 
believe it possible for a man who has loved one being with 
devotion, to transfer, suddenly, his affections to another ?” 
‘“Nothing would seem impossible, my dear Mary, after 
what*we have all seen of the vagaries of love. Those who 
are the most violent in their passions are said to be most sud- 
denly cooled. I loved Clifton with devotion, as I thought: 
I may now say the same of Douglas. And you surely will 
not allow that man is more constant, or less likely to change, 
than woman. But why do you ask?” 

“Edward Seaton has proposed to me, and I have ac. 
cepted.” 













































TRUST TO YOURSELF, 

Turs is a glorious principle for the industrious and trading 
classes of the community ; and. yet the philosophy of it is 
not perhaps understood so well as it ought to be. 

There is hardly any thing more common in the country 
than to hear-men spoken of who originally, or at some pe- 
riod of their‘lives, were rich, bat were ruined by “ security” 
— that isyby becoming bound, to too great an extent, for the 
engagements of their neighbors. This must arise in a great 
measure, from an imperfect understanding of the question ; 
and it therefore seems necessary that something should be 
said in explanation of it. 

I would be far from desiring to see men shut up their 
hearts against each other, and each stand, in the panoply of 
his own resolutions, determined against every friendly ap- 
peal whatsoever. It is possible, however, to be not alto. 
gether a churl, and yet to take care lest we be tempted into 
an exertion of benevolence, dangerous to ourselves, while it 
is of little advantage to our friends. 

Notwith@tanding the many ties which connect a man with 
society, he nevertheless bears largely imprinted on his fore- 
head the otiginal doom, that he must chiefly be dependent 
on his own labor for subsistence. It is found by all men of 
éxperience, that, in so far as one trusts to his own exertions 
solely, he will be apt to flourish ; and in so far as he leans 
and depends upon others, he will be the reverse. Nothing 
can give so good a general assurance of well-doing, as the 
personal activity of the individual, day by day exerted 
for his own interest. If a man, on the contrary, suddenly 
finds, in the midst of such a career, a prospect of some pat- 
ronage which seems likely to enrich him at once, or if he 
falls into the heritage of some antiquated claims to property 
or title, which he thinks it necessary to prosecute, it is ten to 
one that he declines from that moment, and is finally ruined. 
The only true way to make a happy progress through this 
world, is to go on in a dogged, persevering pursuit of one 
good object, neither turning to the right nor to the left, mak- 
ing our business as much as possible our pleasure, and not 
permitting ourselves to awake from our dream of activity — 
not permitting ourselves to think that we have been active — 
till we suddenly find ourselves at the goal of our wishes, 
with fortune almost unconsciously within our grasp. 


Chotce Brtracts. 
MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


No day’s remembrance shall the good regret, 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ;¢ 

They stretch the limits of this parrow span, 
And, by enjoying, live past life again. 

Tuere is certainly no greater happiness than to be able to 
look back upon a life usefully and virtuously employed, to 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as excite 
neither shame nor sorrow. Life, in which nothing has been 
done or suffered, to distipguish one day from another, is to 
him that has passed it, as if it had never been, except that 
he is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great deposit of 
his Creator. Life made memorable by crimes, and divegsi- 
fied through its several periods by wickedness, is, indeed, 
easily reviewed, but reviewed only with horror and re- 
morse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence us in the 
use of the present moment, is to arise from the effect, which, 
as well or ill applied, it must have upon the time to come — 
for though its actual existence be inconceivably, short, yet 
its effects are unlimited — and there is not the smallest point 
of time but may extend its consequences either to our hurt 
or to our advantage, through all eternity, and give us reason 
to remember it forever, with anguish or exultation. 

, The time of life in which memory seems particularly to 
claim predominance over the other faculties of the mind, is 
our declining age. It has been remarked by former writers, 
that old men are generally narrative, and fall easily into re- 
citals of past transactions, and accounts of persons known 















A SAD SIGHT. 

A man willing to work, and unable to find work, is per- 
haps the saddest that fortune’s inequalities exhibit under the 
sun. Barns expresses feelingly what thought it gave him — 
a poor man seeking work — seeking leave to toil, that he 
might be fed and sheltered ; that he might be put on a level 
with the four-footed workers of the planet which is his! 
There is not a horse willing to work but cdn get food and 
shelter in requital, a thing this two-footed worker has:to'seek 
for, to solicit, and occasionally in vain ; he is nobody’s two- 
footed worker; he is not even any body’s slave. And yet 
he is a two-footed worker; it is currently reported there is 
an immortal soul in him, sent down out of heaven into the 
earth, and one beholds him seeking for this. — Thomas Car- 
lyle. 


By aspiring too high, we frequently miss the happiness 
which by a less ambitious aim we might have gained. 








Select Poctrp. 


THE MUSICIAN'S LAST HOUR, 


BY PARK BERJAMIRF. 











Tax good old man lay dying. Soft and cool 
Played the light summer breeze among the leaves 6 
Of a deep-foliaged tree, that cast its shade 
Into the window of his quiet room ; 
It made a rustling whisper, like the hush 
Of a fond mother o’er her sleeping babe ; 
And all was atill ;— yet many friends were there, 
Who oft had hung, enchanted, on the sounds 
Flowing from those pale lips, springing like thought 
Beneath the touch of those thin, stirless fingers. 
He slept — how calm! and, oh, methinks he dreamed! 
He dreamed of starry music — of the spheres 
Making rich harmony — of seraph harps 
Thrilling and trembling to the heavenly plumes 
That fanned their golden wires. He heard the song 
Of Cherubim, symphonies faint and low ; 
For soft he smiled, and seemed intent to hear — 
He heard the choir of angels, loud and full, 
Pouring a flood of music ; for he stirred 
With restless fervor, and his eyelids rose. 
°T was but the breeze, disquieting his slumber — 
Throwing the branches of the leafy tree 
Against the lattice — freshening, as the ray 
Of sunset deepened. Its first, low-sounding tones 
Had mingled with his fancy, and he dream’d 
Of gentle cadence; when it louder ewell’d, 
He heard the angel-chorus and awoke! 
Turning his feeble gaze upon the furms 
That stood around, subdued to breathless awe, 
He seem'd to seek for some dear countenance. 
Th’ inquiring look was answered ; for a girl, 
As lovely as the seraph of his dream, 
With voice as charming, to his pillow leaned, 
And sobbed —** What wilt thon with me, oh my father?” 
«I'm dying, Ella, dying! play an air 
Upon thy harp — its cords { would hear thrill 
With the deep music which I taught and loved — 
And still love next to thee, mine own, and Heaven’s ! ”” 


——— 


The maiden went, and with a faltering step, 
Approached her barp. She lightly touched the strings 
Prelusive to some strain, as sad and solemn 
As the lone swan’s last-warbled requiem song. 
Sudden the old man rose. His dim eye lightened ; 
His hands he threw, as if in rapid haste, , 
Across the chords, and hastily spoke, ** Not so! 
Not so! my daughter — not one mournful tone, 
For I would triumph over Death, and soar 
Victorious as a conqueror, to my throne! 

Play me @ MartiaL ain!”? 
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The maiden paused 
A moment only ; for strange courage flashed 
O’er her bright brow ; and inspiration, caught 
From her great father’s spirit, gave her power 
Tosweep the cords with firm and brilliant hand, 
She played a Triumph, such as Miriam sang 
When Israel’s rescued armies passed the sea! 
The sunset's latest beam streamed proudly in 
Upon the old man’s couch. His visage shone, 
As if the portals of the sky were thrown 
Apart before his way. The harp still flung 
Majestic music on his raptured ear ; 
And with the utterance of a mighty strain, 
He fell vpon his pillow — and was calm! 
His soul had floated on that wave of sound 
To Heaven! 


Davies” HAkertrth Book. 


THE CHARM OF WOMAN. 


Tuere are many defects in the character, but beauty and 
gentle manners in the great estimate of woman go far to- 
wards supplying their want of energy, and even their want 
of heart. 

It is as a wife that these defects appear and grow upon 
the disappointed husband, like the frightful figures exhibited 
by a magic lantern, increasing in hideousness as they in- 
crease in magnitude and distinctness. It is when the doting 
lover begins to suspect that the silent calm he had hitherto 
mistaken for maiden shyness, is in reality the silence of the 
soul — the calm of imperturbable stagnation ; when he dis- 
covers that he has devoted his first and best affections to a 
beautiful but marble statue; when he returns to his home 
which ought to be “an ever sunny place,” and finds nothing 
but the yawning vacancy of a cold and cheerless void ; when 
he pours his fresh warm feelings, that burst in unstudied 
langu se from his burning lips, upon the stony surface of 
an insensible heart — and tlrat heart a woman’s ! — it is then 
that he shrinks back repelled and blasted, as if the blooming 
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conqueror is fastened upon his brow with a thorn, the 
rankling of which shall give him no rest on this side of 
the grave. Disappointment damps the ardor of our first 
setting out, and misfortune follows closely in our path to 
finish the work and close our career. How often amid the 
cares and troubles of manhood do we took back to the sunny 
Spot on our memory, the season of our youth ; and how often 
does a wish to recall it, escape from the bosom of those who 
once prayed fervently that it might pass away. From this 
feeling we do not believe that living man was ever exempt. 
It is twined around the very soul; it is incorporated in our 
very natare, and will cling to us, even when reason itself 
has passed away. And although the period when parental 
enthralment is broken, and when the law acknowledges the 
intellect to be full grown, may at the time be considered one 
of rejoicing, yet after-life will hang around it the emblems of 
sorrow, while it is hallowed as the last bright hour of a 
happy youth. 


charms he once adored, were exchanged for deformity and 
horror. 

Oh! it is by the secret fountain of never-changing love — 
the well of inexhaustible refreshment in the desert — the 
rose that blooms forever beneath the sunshine of one beloved 
eye — the voice that rises in one continued strain of melody 
above all the discord of the world—the bird of beauty 
whose faithful wing is never folded save in its own sheltered 
nest—the pure unsullied stream, offering sweetness and 
balm in every bosom it meets, but reserving the full tide of 
its gladness for one — it is by such mystical symbols as these 
that we would describe the natural, the distinctive, the holy 
charm of woman—not by her perfect form, her ruby lips, 
her sparkling eyes, or her silken tresses, whether they fall 
in raven masses over a marble brow, or glitter in the sun- 
beams like threads of waving gold. 



















































KEEPING A SECRET. 
Tue following is evidently the production of one who has 
been a close observer of the female character : — 
‘Some women appear to be incapable of keeping a secret. 
It seems to burn upon their lips till they have uttered it. Let 
a woman of this description come in possession of a secret, 
affecting the peace of whole families, and which every tie of 
humanity would persuade her to bury in utter oblivion, and 
what does she do? — Stay at home and forget it by pursuing 
her accustomed avocations? Ah! no—wet or dry, cold or 
hot, out she must go at the earliest hour that it is decent to 
visit. She calls on her most intimate friend, without per- 
haps any definite attention of unburdening her mind. Bat 
when she arrives, she can think of nothing else. One topic 
afier another is started, but all immediately flag. A strange 
air of mystery and constraint comes over her, which brings 
the conversation entirely toa stand. ‘ What is the matter? 
Has any thing happened? Do tell me what has happened.’ 
It is allover. Out it must come, if it cost her life. But 
then she quiets her conscience by exacting a promise of in- 
violable secrecy. The promise of secrecy, however, means 
[that she will tell it only to those of her immediate acquaint- 
jance, whom she can trust: so in about two days it is all 
lover town. It is a profound secret until it is found that 
every body kriows it. Thus it is in the power of some two 
or three women, who are so disposed, to keep any commn- 
nity in a perpetual strife. I have myself known a whole 
town to be thrown into the most violent excitement, and a 
division created, which separated families, alienated friends, 
and entirely broke up all social harmony for years, by one 
base insinuation of not more than ten words.” 


TO YOUNG MEN. 
“Ever carry about with you such a sense of the uncer. 
tainty of every thing in this life, and of life itself, as to pat 
nothing off till to-morrow which you can conveniently do 
to-day. Dilatory persons are frequently exposed to surprise 
and horry in every thing that belongs to them. The time is 
come and they are unprepared. Let the concerns of your 
soul and your shop, your religion and your business, lie 
always in such order, as far as possible, that-death at a 
short warning, may be no occasion of a disquieting tumult 
tn your spirit, and that you escape the anguish of a bitter 
repentance in a dying hour. Farewell.” 

Phroeimus, a considerable Eastland merchant, happened 
upon a copy of these advices, about the time when he per- 
mitted his son to commence a partnership with him in his 
trade ; he transcribed them with his own hand, and made a 
present of them to the youth, together with the articles of 
partnership. ‘Here, young man,” said he, “is a paper of 
more worth than these articles. Read it over once a month, 
till it is wrought in your very soul and temper. Walk by 
these rules, and I can trust my estate in your hands. Copy 
out these counsels in your life, and you will make me and 
yourself easy and happy.” 


Gleanings. 





AN EXPEDIENT. 


A TRAVELLER went into an inn on a cold rainy day, and 
observing a good fire surrounded by a number of country- 
men, thought upon the following expedient to get a good 
birth by the fire-side. Calling the ostler, he ordered him to 
get a shilling’s worth of oysters, and then take them to his 
horse in the stable, for him to eat shells and all. The as- 
tonished countrymen withdrew, one by one, to see this extra- 
ordinary sight, and the traveller placed himself by the side 
of the fire. The ostler returned, and observed that the horse 
would not eat them. “ Then,” said the traveller, “open them 
and bring them to me, and I will.” 

ANECDOTE OF KING GEORGE III. 

Ir is known that the king, after the close of the Ameri- 
can revolutionary war, ordered a thanksgiving to be kept 
through the kingdom. A noble Scotch divine, in the pres- 
ence of his majesty, inquired, “ For what are we to give 
thanks ?—that your majesty has lost thirteen of his best 
provinces?” The king answered, “No!” ‘Is it, then,” 
the divine added, “that your majesty has lost 100,000 lives 
of your subjects in the contest?’”’ ‘“No,no!” said the king. 
‘Ts it, then, that we have expended and lost a hundred mil- 
lions of money, and for the defeat and tarnishing of your 
majesty’s arms?” ‘No such thing,” said the king, pleas- 
antly. ‘ What, then, is the object of the thanksgiving ?” — 
“Oh, to give thanks that it is no worse.” 








Move ovsy Pale ws Department. 


“ONE AND TWENTY.” 

Wits youth no period is looked forward to with so much 
impatience, as the hour which shall end our minority — with 
manhood, none is looked back to with so much regret. Free- 
dom appears to a young man as the brightest star in the 
ldrmnament of his existence, and is never lost sight of until 
the gual for which he has been so long travelling, is reached. 
When the mind and the spirit are young, the season of man. 
hood is reflected with a brightness from the fature, which 
nothing can dim but its own cold reality. The busy world 
is stretched out before our boyhood like the exhibition of 
mechanical automata — we behold the merchant accumula. 
ting wealth, the scholar planting his foot upon the summit 
of the temple of fame, the warrior twining his brow with 
the laurel wreath, and we yearn to struggle with them for 
supremacy. In the distance we see nothing but the most 
prominent part of the picture, which is success —the anguish 
of disappointment and defeat is hidden from our view; we 
see not the pale cheek of neglected merit, or the broken spirit 
of unfortunate genius, or the sufferings of worth. But we 
gaze not long, for the season of youth passes away like a 
moon’s beam from the still water, or like a dew drop from 
a rose in June, or an hour in the circle of friendship. — 
Youth passes away, and we find ourselves in the midst of 
that great theatre upon which we have so long gazed with 
interest —the paternal bands, which in binding have upheld 
us, are broken, and we step into the crowd with no guide 
but our conscience to carry us through the intricate wind- 
ings of the path of human life. The beauties of the per- 
spective have vanished —the merchant’s wealth has furrow. 
ed his cheek, the acquirements of the scholar were pur- 
chased at the price of his health; and the garland of the 


DEBTS OF HONOR. 

Here is an old anecdote worth the room it occupies :— 
Charles James Fox, in his frolicsome days; was called upon 
for payment by a tradesman, who held his bill for two hun- 
dred pounds. Charles said he could not then pay him.— 
“How?” said the creditor; “you have lying before you 
bank notes to a large amount.” “These,’’ replied Mr. Fox, 
“are to pay debts of honor.” The tradesman threw the bill 
into the fire. “ Now, sir,” said he, “mine is a debt of honor, I 
cannot oblige you to pay.” Charles immediately paid the man. 
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An old gentleman who witnessed the rebuff which Arthar||tion, who never appear to meet the advances of Time, and 
had so impudently given his ancle, and who was really ajjare ever green and youthful in their tastes and pursuits. 
sincere friend, took' him to task for his impertinence. No sooner had he bowed out the smiling and expectant heir 

“ My dear sir,’ said Arthur, “I thank you heartily for||than he bolted the door, and retreating to his chair, he burst 
your advice, and confess my error. My uncle is a very||forth in such a peal of laughter that made the glasses ring 
worthy, honest man; but he must not so far presume on his|| again. , 
wealth as to become a bore; alone, I can endure pretty pa-|| Having somewhat expended his breath in this jubilant 
tiently his most threadbare narratives; bat I-have tvo*much|| effort, he turned towards a closet in the room, and with the 
respect for him to allow others to yawn or laugh in his face;||convulsions of his violent cachinatian still curling the cor- 
as his relation I feel my pride hurt. As for his money, a fig}; ners of his mouth and half closing his eyes, he exclaimed, 
for it! he has done me many a kindness, much more, indeed,|| ‘Snail! snail! come, out of your hole.” 
than a good-for-nothing nephew deserves, 1 hope he will live}} Slowly the door moved at his invitation, and forth peered 
long to enjoy the honey he has hived. You know I am not||the rotund countenance of no less a personage than — Old 
one to hant after dead men’s shoes, and I esteem him to|/Smirke! looking very flushed and conflabrigasted. 
much to flatter him. I admire his good qualities, but I will]| ‘ Well!” cried the old gentleman. 
not join in the laugh at his follies. The other day I related|} Old Smirke shook his head, and then thrusting the fore- 
to him a tale of distress —a widow left with an only son, the]| finger of his right hand under his brown bob-wig, by which 
husband died in debt,—and I told him a five pound notej/action he set it comically awry, scratched over his ear as 
would be of infinite service. ‘Lei them work,’ said he,||/diligently as a cat is wont (according to our grandams) be- 
‘as I have done. I don’t like people to be eating the bread|| fore a forthcoming shower, — in him, however, plainly indi- 
of idleness.’ ” cating perplexity, embarrassment and vexation ! 

“ But he is charitable?” said his friend. Seating himself down plump in a chair exactly opposite 

“ Listen,” continued Arthur, his eyes glistening with||his friend, he said, with the tone of determination that bore 
pleasure. “What do you think the selfish old fellow did.||the stamp of trath— 

Why he actually sought out the widow, and, finding the}; ‘Glanville, I’m a fool! an ass! — yes, sir, an ass!” — 
story true, not only pat the son apprentice to a first rate|/Glanville extended his palms and bowed, as much as to say, 
tradesman, but furnished a little shop for the poor old woman.|| ‘‘ Have it your own way : I would not contradict you for the 
Would have the pleasure all to himself, and thinks I don’t|| world!” ‘ And this fellow — this —” continued Smirke — 
know it — but I do—and I esteem him accordingly; but he|| “Glanville, I hav’n’t patience! ” 

had no right to cheat me out of my share of the pleasure!|| ‘Glad of it,” replied Glanville.“ You will no longer 
Come, fill! —here’s his jolly good health, and I'll take care|| put up with the insufferable flattery of this grinning booby. 
no one shall have an opportunity of laughing at him in my/|/ Told you how it was, knew I was right.” 

presence, though I am compeiled to tread on his tenderest|} ‘I confess it,” replied old Smirke. ‘The light breaks 
corn to check him.” in upon me!—I feel as if I had been blind all my days, 

Then the hopeful nephew tossed off his glass and departed,||and were just couched!” 
when Mr. Hyena Smirke was announced. “ Couched, but not bed-ridden,” exclaimed Glanville, laugh- 

He’saluted the old gentleman with his usual grin. ing. 

“Did you meet your cousin?” demanded the old gen-|| ‘No, not yet, thank heaven!” said old Smirke. ‘“Glan- 
tleman. ville, I'll not quit this’ house till I’ve altered my will.” 

“Yes,” replied Hyena; “and hasn’t he put his foot in|} ‘Having already changed your mind,” said Glanville, 
it! — Quite offended uncle; bet a wager there was a new||laughing, “you know I always said, that although I never 
will made the following morning, the old fellow was so con-||complained of your personal disposition, I protested against 
foundedly popped —shouldn’t wonder if she takes it to heart|| the injustice of the disposition of your property. And you 
and slips his cable. Doubly obliged to cousin Arthur, that’s||have to thank me, old boy, for having made you uncom- 
all! Treat the poor devil with a decent suit of mourning,||fortable ; for I have shown you your errors; and it is only 
that’s the least I can do for the double obligation of offending||an old friend like myself that can venture upon such an ex- 
my uncle, and putting out his brief candle. Ha! ha! ha!”’|| periment with impunity. But I rejoice in the deed, although 

Besides another thing which rendered him a great favor-||and here Hyena laughed with the most savage delight. I may lose a legacy.” 
ite with the whole town, was the exciting rumor abroad that| “ Excellent,” exclaimed the old gentleman. ‘“ ButIreally|} “You sha’n’t,” interrupted old Smirke. 

Mr. Hyena Smirke had expectations — very great expecta-| thought you enjoyed his stories.” “T won’t have it,” cried Granville. “TI hate duplicity!” 
tions, which made a wonderful effect in his favor among a “Fudge! You could not be so deluded? Well, I am cer- i ge ™ ee i . 

certain class of dowagers who had marriageable daaghters|| tainly flattered in having deceived you. As for uncle, he’s 
to dispose of. an old pump, and there’s little merit in throwing dast in his 

There was certainly a probability of his inheriting a large|| eyes.” 
fortune, but there was a contingency, and that was sees “Take a bumper! Come, push about the bottle and give 
more nor less than the urfcertain favor of an eccentric uncle,' 
a shrewd man in money matters, and a very stupid one in| 
all others. 

He had his rival in the person of a clever, good hearted, 
careless cousin ; a gay youth, who was more fond of con.- 
pany than cash, which unworldly predilection, it is probable, 
arose principally. from his more intimate acquaintance with| “Why, yes; I’ve a bit of the devil in me, eh?” 
the former than the latter. “You certainly have,” replied his companion slyly, at 

Unfortunately for kis prospects, the only company in which|| which the other laughed immoderately. of any other expression. 
he was dull was that of his uncle, for of all prosers old Sep-|| “People think I’m a fool,” continued Hyena; “but I|) The funeral over, Glanville, the oldest friend and executor 
timus Smirke was a consecrated essence, and Master ater) know on which side my bread’s buttered.” of the deceased, opened the will. Whata moment of intense 
certainly made considerable leeway in the favor of his res “T should think nankey will cut up for a good round sum!” pay With the exception of a few trifling legacies, and 
by interrupting him in one of his best stories with the start-|| said the old gentleman. considerable bequests to charitable institutions, which Hyena 
ling information that he had told him it at least three times|| “Who doubts it?” replied Hyena. “He's as close as aj felt as so many deductions from his purse, the whole of the 
before the same party. poor box. What a charity ’twill be to scatter his dibs!” real and personal property of the deceased was bequeathed 

This was very rude, and can only be excused in consider-|| “Iam sure no one deserves it more than yourself; for}|to his nephew Arthur! Did Hyena smile? No: reader, he 
ation of the provocation, for the opening of the old man’s|| the unwearied attention you pay him is extraordinary.” laughed — on the wrong side of his mouth. — Bentley’s Mis- 
budget was at all times a sore infliction, and the repetition|| “Ts it not?” ‘said Hyena. “ But I doassure you my jaws)! cellany. 
of any single dose was consequently intolerable, except, in-|| ache amazingly sometimes with the force of grinning at his 
deed, to Hyena Smirke, who invariably endared the torture vapid nonsense ; and J’m sure I shall earn all I shall get.” |}. A MIRACLE MONGER. 
with the equanimity of an Indian warrior. “ By your sincerity ?” A Romax Catholic priest, in extreme poverty, resolved to 

Herein consisted the advantage he enjoyed over his hair-|| “Nay, that costs no effort. It is the compulsion of ap.||get credit for a miracle. He pnt the yolks of several eggs 
brained cousin. Yet Hyena was neither an amiable nora pearing pleased when you are disgusted. That is a virtue||into a hollow cane, and stopped the end with butter; then 


Select Dketches. 


MR, HYENA SMIPKE, 


A urrrte soft-headed, bald-headed old man, whose face 
was wrinkled, and as full of fire lines as a cobweb, induced 
by continual twitchings and grimace of forced facetiousness, 
was detailing with an accompaniment of appropriate panto- 
mime, some very reverend “Joe Millers,” so grey indeed, 
that had not the narrator dyed them with a preparation of 
his own invention, they would inevitably have been recog- 
nized on the first introduction, and died purely of old age. 

Like the antiquarian traveller in Egypt, all his subjects 
seemed drawn from the pyramids! Now wine and wit differ 
in this respect, that the age which improves the one infallibly 
destroys the other. Mungs, however, had neither nous nor 
gumption enough to make this discovery, and the conse- 
quence was that he frequently Sured his auditors with a 
“twice-told tale.’ Woe to the polite stranger who lent him 
his ears, for he had no mercy on his victim, bat he kept con- 
tinually poking fan at him during the whole evening, while 
he, mentally as blind as a mole, fancied that he had been 
doing the amiable. 

But, remarkable as the jocose gesticulator was, his auditor 
was more so. He was a fat, ungainly youth, about five-and- 
twenty; of a slouching and slovenly appearance, with a 
round, unmeaning visage. His little sharp grey eyes alone 
could boast of any definite expression, which to a close ob- 
server of the human face divine, conveyed a meaning both 
sly and sinister. 

At every point and poke of his untiring friend, however, 
his physiognomy assumed @ grin more flattering than beau- 
tiful ; it was, in fact, a sort of mirror, which truthfully te- 
flected every verbose expression of the other’s fun. 

However sharp the infliction might be, he seemed resolved, 
like a martyr, “to grin and bear it.” He said nothing, for 
he was one of those taciturn receivers of other men’s retorts, 
who appear invariably to shelter themselves and their opaci- 
ty of intellect under the maxim that a silent tongue maketh 
a wise head, and he obtained the character of being a very 
clever youth by dint of being a smiling listener; and al- 
though he could not set the table in a roar, he could com- 
mand the ready laugh and dental developing grin to admira- 
tion ; but he had, at least, the merit of giving the impetus 
to a round of applause, having about as much pretension tol 
facetiousness and good humor as the key has to be a watch: 
for he only “ wound them up and set them going.” 























































































Three years and nine months after this strange and event- 
ful history, old Smirke died. 

A host of expectant relatives swarmed from all parts, and 
crowded the gloomy mansion, wishing to pay the last tribute 
of respect tu their mach Jamented kinsman ! ' 

Hyena was there; an important smile, dashed with an 
expression of sorrow, flickered over his countenance like a 
ray of diluted moonlight, as he officiously did the honors of 
the house, as if he were already in possession of the long- 
coveted wealth of his uncle. He regarded his cousin Ar- 
thar with a mingled look of contempt and pity ; bab-still 
smiled, for long custom had rendered his muscles ineapable 





us & toast,’’ said he. 

“Well, then,” said the loving nephew, “here’s an Irish 
benediction, —“‘ Happy death to his honor! and may he soon 
take possession of his landed estate — of six feet two!” 

“Very good!” exclaimed the old gentleman ; tossing off’ 
his glass. “ Why, faith, Hyena, you’re quite a wit.” 








good-humored man a he really was one of those who can|/that deserves reward.” walking into an ale honse, he begged to fry a single egg for 
smile, and murder while they smile—and far from entertain-|| ‘Very good!” cried the old gentleman, in rapture. “By||his dinner; the smaliness of his repast excited curiosity, 
ing the slightest regard for his opulent relative, coolly calcu-|| Jove! you were born to be a diplomast ! ” and they gave him a morsel of lard; he stirred the lard 


lated that every day he continued to cumber the earth, he|} After finishing the bottle, Hyena shook hands with his|/ with his cane, and to the wonder of the surrounding peasants, 
was depriving him, his lawful heir, of a certain portion of|| very pleasant old friend, who was one of those extraordinary] produced a handsome omelet. This miracle established his 
acne men endowed with a good constitution and a happy disposi- fame. He sold amulets, and grew rich by his ingenuity. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM,—AN ECHO PIECE. 


os 


BY WILSOM PLAGG, 





Ecuo! thou shalt be magnetized to-night! 


© Now, gentle goddess, teach me to indite 
The answers to my solemn questions right. 
Echo. — Write. 


Who are the pupils Magnetism owns? 
Echo, pray answer me in simple tones. 
Echo. = Simpletons. 


Who are the women whom this art enriches, 

Whose imposition half mankind bewitches ? 
Echo. — Witches. 

‘What is the sleep to which they are subjected, 


With which, when magnetized, they seem affected? 
Echo. — Affected. 


What causes men to take up their defence, 
And think their sleep the sleep of innocence ? 
Echo. — No sense, 


And who are they on whom this magic falls, 
Who own their faith in supernaturals ? 
Echo. — Naturals. 


Now, gentle Echo, answer from the skies, 

On what support this noble art relies ? 
Echo. — Lies. 

What is the proof of what the sleeper saith — 


The argument that gives spectators faith ? 
Echo. — Faith. 


How are they when they seem not to partake 
Of sense, and cannot from their swoon awake ? 
Echo. — Awake. 


What, to their dupes, is always out of season? — 
To Faith’s true subjects what is worse than treason? 
Echo.— T’ reason. 


Of what have half the world too small a storage, 
That causes them these follies to encourage? 
Echo. — Courage. 


And may not books the cause of truth sustain? 


Are all the arguments of reason vain? 
Echo. — Vain. 


What shall we do in reason’s just behalf, 
To stop this art, at which all wise men laugh? 
Echo, — Laugh. 


St 


MODERN GENTILITY. 


Tuis is the age of fashion —of singularity —and of down- 
right outlandishness, terms which are now so nearly synon- 
ymous, that nobody who walks by sight imagines to mean 
any other than one and the same thing. The good old-fash- 
ioned rules that our grandfathers husband, and which had 
been observed for a century before their day, are discarded 
as a species of cumbrous rubbish, and the principles upon 
which they conducted their affairs are now as old-fashioned as 
their powdered wigs and cues. In those days there was such 
a thing as gentility, and who will say that there is not now? 
but how changed and altered to what it was then. It was 
composed of elements which are, under the present routine 
of fashions, decidedly out of time and place. There was a 
quality, called modesty, for instance, that bore a conspicuous 
place in their deportment in public, as well as private. It 
would have been considered a high affront in those antiqua- 
ted times, for a gentleman to turn upon his heel in the street, 
and look a lady in the face ; or to stand at the corner for the 
purpose of staring her out of countenance as she approaches. 
When our grandfathers were young men and attended the 
opera, they made use of their natural eyes, and it would have 
been considered an unpardonable breach of good manners 
in the veriest fop —a species of creature not much in vogue 
in those times —to take a conspicuous position in the boxes, 
tor the purpose of remarking upon the most prominent of 
the audience, and scarcely directing their eyes from them to 
the stage half a dozen times during the whole evening. 
At a concert, too, it would have been decidedly vulgar for a 
gentleman to rise in the midst of the assembly, and after 
having looked around for the prettiest female in the room, 
to clap a hage double-barrel opera glass tou his eyes, and 
thus stare at her with bat little intermission until the com- 
mencement of the next part. Fashion has been busily at 
work, however, since then, and she seems to have decided 
that the ancient modesty of our fathers and mothers was al- 
together too squeamish for the genius of this age, and con- 
sequently she has supplanted it with a species of double re- 
fined modern gentility, to which we must yield in humble 
submission. ; 

It was not considered an evidence of gentility in olden 
time, for a lady who had been brought up in a cottage to cut 
all her former acquaintances, when she removed to a fash- 
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ionable brick messuage in an aristocratic (excuse the term, ) 


part of the city, and exchanged her domestic carpets and 








over, that no orator can ever arise again in the world, whe 
can possess the solidity, or the rich philosophy, or the won- 


deal tables for the usual complement of rich and handsome ;||derful command of language of Burke ; that no poet here- 


although it sometimes happened then, as it does now, that 


by one of fortune’s odd freaks young lasses whose pa’s had 


gathered ashes, while their ma’s thought the wash-tub no be- 


meaning employment, found their way into what is usually 


termed the higher circles. Neither was it fashionable for 
such to deride all domestic employment, and avow that it 
was the climax of vulgarity for a Jady to trouble herself 


about the affairs of the kitchen. Nor yet at their afternoon 
parties was it considered bon ton to make family ancestry 


the chief topic of conversation, and strive to trace out the 


lineage of every acquaintance, to descant freely upon the 


airs of consequence assumed by such as chanced to be of 
plebian extraction, and assign to them their proper rank in 
It was not genteel in those old-fashioned times for 
cliques of female parvenues to be the accredited censors of 


society. 


fashionable life, and the sole graduators of select society. 
It was no mark of gentility neither, for shoppers, when 


they purchased small articles upon which the storekeeper 


realized a shilling or two profit, to require them to be sent a 


mile or two to their residences, and then a multiplicity of 


after calls to collect the money for them. It was perfectly 
genteel in olden time for fashionable people to remember the 
small bills that they owed, and to pay them promptly. 


There are many things which the modernized system of 


gentility has scouted at, that were once among the most 
strictly observed: such is the influence of fickle outlandish 
fashion over every feature of human conduct, and yet we 
could not complain, if the changes were for the better, if the 
march of fashion was identified with that of real improve- 
ment; but it is not so, as every observant person sees for 
himself. Many of the changes that have obtained preva- 
lency, go to sink the better feelings of those who embrace 
them into an unmapnly effeminacy, and into habits positively 
destructive to well ordered society. They are fashionable — 
this embraces every thing, and at once quiets every objec- 
tion that can be urged : if they are fashionable they must be 
observed, no matter how absurd, how improper, or pernicious 
in their results ; this is the governing influence of our hair- 
brained youths, yclept fashionable fellows, and street-yarn 
spinning ladies, who would just as soon think of cutting off 
a right arm, as to tear themselves away from the requisitions 
of modern gentility. 
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Review Writine.—“ Review writing,” says the Arctu- 
rus, “has now become an art—an art, too, in which very 
few succeed, even respectably, and in which innumerable 
failures occur quarterly. It is methodized into a system. It 
has its rules and canons and peculiar styles.” 

Instead of quoting further from the Arcturus, we will state 
what we believe to be the peculiar merits of fashionable re- 
view writing. It must be laudatory of every thing that is 
written by the reviewer’s own clique or party or sect; it 
must be condemnatory of all political, religious or literary 
works written by one of an opposite opinion or interest. 
The style must be Aippant, or it will not be read; it must 
be partial, or it will not answer the political end of the writer. 
The reviewer mast never confess his ignorance of any point ; 
he must pretend to be a man of universal knowledge, and 
mast pronounce dogmatically on every subject, in order to 
gain the reader’s reverence. Reviewers are like Doctors, 
who if they hesitate or confess their ignorance of one single 
symptom, will be judged guilty of ignorance of the whole. 


To an English reviewer, Shakspeare must be the ne plus’ 


ultra of all kinds of excellence in all kinds of poetry ; Bacon 
of all kinds of excellence in all kinds of philosophy; and 
every American reviewer must form his style and opinions 
by perusing the works of his English contemporaries. If 
you undertake an essay in this species of composition, you 
must learn from the English periodicals what writers and 
orators it is impossible to transcend, or you may commit 
an unpardonable blunder, which would seal your fate at 
once as a critic. You must never omit to mention the 
names of Shakspeare, Milton and Bacon, in your essay on 
any subject whatever, though it be the chemistry of agri- 
culture. A quotation, however, may sometimes be used 
instead of mentioning their holy names. Recollect, more- 































after can surpass Wordsworth, because his reputation has 
been decided by Blackwood’s Magazine. Always speak 
reverently of S. T. Coleridge, and though you cannot pen, 
etrate into the meaning of his profound metaphysical specu. 
lations, confess the shallowness of your own brain, or rather 
profess to be one of his admirers, and receive as your reward 
the respect and confidence of the English public, and conse. 
quently of the Americans. Know that S. T. Coleridge was 
the greatest poet that ever lived, except Shakspeare, the 
greatest philosopher that ever lived except Bacon and one 
thousand Germans. 

Pope and all the writers of Queen Anne’s era are despica- 
ble, and Byron is fast going out of fashion, because he 
was stupid enough to believe, and foolish enough to say, that 
he preferred Pope to Milton and Shakspeare. Hence Byron 
would have rained himself very shortly as a critic; his 
criticisms, published in bis correspondence, are fast destroy- 
ing his reputation as a poet. Finally, let our tyro bear in 
mind, that the most brilliant class of reviewers that ever 
lived in Great Britain, the finest thinkers, the acutest sat- 
irists, the most profound philosophers, are those wits who 
were the writers for the Edinburgh Review in its prime. 
All good reviews of the present day are parodies upon the 
writings of these glorious men ! 


Deats or Wits Gaytorp Crarx.— We regret to be 
ander the necessity of announcing the death of this gentle. 
man, editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, well known as an 
accomplished scholar and a gifted poet. He died at the early 
age of 32. The North American, in an article relating to 
this melancholy event, says: 

“It has been known for some time that Mr. Clark was grad- 
ually sinking under the silent progress of a fixed consumption. 
He continued, however, to write brief editorials for his paper 
until Saturday morning, when attempting to use his pen, he 
became sensible that his sight was passing, — his eyes were 
already glassing in death! His friends were called in, and 
at his request those religious exercises were performed which 
were suggested by the trying occasion. In the evening he 
sunk quietly to his last rest. He has gone in the prime of 
life; but he has left behind poetical trophies that will long 
remain to garland his memory.” 

MisanTurory.— Almost all men are guilty of practical 
misanthropy, if the following curious remarks are true. — 
Though every man despises not the whole race — as he ought 
to do, to be consistent, if he despises any portion of them — 
yetevery sect and party seems to despise every other sect and 
party, so that one-half the race literally despises the other 
half. In fact all men are practical misanthropes. Bishop 
Atterbury says in one of his letters — “ What is every year 
of a wise man’s life, but a censure and a critic on the 
past? Those whose date is the shortest, live long enough 
to laugh at one-half of it: the boy despises the infant, the 
man the boy, the philosopher both, and the Christian all.” 

Another English writer, in a book of voyages says, “ Of 
old, the Egyptians despised the Grecians ; the Grecians the 
Romans; the Romans all the world; and at this day the 
Papists despise us, the Jews them, the Mahometans all.”’ 

The same remarks are true of parties. Witness, for in- 
stance, the utter and bigoted contempt in which a true 
“ Whig ” or a true “ Loco-foco”’ holds all the opposite party. 


We have inserted in a preceding column the lines of our 
esteemed correspondent on “ Animal Magnetism,” not hold- 
ing ourselves responsible for the sentiments contained there- 
in. Perhaps it would be well enough for all unbelievers in 
the “science,” instead of trusting too much to the opinions 
of others with regard to it, just to drop into the Temple some 
evening, and see for themselves. 


Tue music in this week’s paper is re-published from our 
first volume, at the request of several persons who have be- 
come subscribers since that time, and who were too late for 
the back numbers. 


A Twer Execurep ror Srea.ine nis own Goons. — In the 
reign of one of the kings of Scotland, a law was made that 
all implements of husbandry left without doors and stolen, 
should be made good by the sheriff of the county, who was 
enjoined either to cause the same to be restored, or to pay 
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for them out of his own purse. In consequence 
diligent watch was kept, and such crimes in a great meas- 
ure prevented. Bata country fellow, mach inclined to pil- 
fering, since it was so difficult to steal his neighbor’s goods, 
bethought himself of stealing his own. Accordingly he took 
away and concealed his own plough, and thereupon claimed 
the value of the sheriff, as of goods he iad lost. The strict- 
est search being made, the truth came to light, and the coun- 
tryman being convicted of the theft, was hanged. 


of this law, ||General of Canada to remove him to Boston for trial, pro-|} Dr. Eldridge, who has had three several trials at Philadel- 
ceeded on his way until he arrived at Concord, N. H. on|/phia, in ‘neither of which could the jury agree, was dis- 
‘Tuesday evening last. They were furnished with a room/||charged on Saturday last, on his recognizance of $1000, and 
in the third story, where they were locked in by the landlord, |/is now at liberty. 

and the windows nailed on the outside. His wrists being , Ni Se 

very much inflamed by the chafing of the irons, they were //. 
taken off, and they retired to rest. Both being fatigued, fel! 
asleep. Clapp awoke several times in the night, and found, ||! 
ashe supposed, all aright. When the hour for arising to go}}!"8 the shortest gpasage ener made. 

out in the stage came, he stepped up beside the bed of his There was no intelligence of the ill-fated President, al- 
prisoner, when lo! the bird had flown! He had removed though various reports of her having been seen, Were in cir- 


the window casing, and had gone out upon the roof, and de-||°¥!ation., ; 
scended the spout. : The most important news she brings, is from China, to the 


The next morning, however, as a stage-driver stopped at||*fect that hostilities have recommenced. The Emperor has 
the door of the Post Office in the village of Warner, 16 miles refused to ratify the treaty made by Keshen, and sent him in 
from Concord, he discovered Seal purchasing a hat, and im- irons to Pekin, for having made such concessions to the 
mediately took him prisoner. The news was immediately||“°Uter barbarians.” In consequence thereof, the British 


sent on to Boston, and he will probably have his trial next troops attacked and took the Bogue forts, without any loss on 
weeks, their side, and subsequently took possession of the factory 


—_—_ at Canton.. This places the city entirely in their power. 
Tue Boston Muszvum, at the corner of Tremont and||The Emperor, however, has not abated a jot of his high pre- 
Bromfield streets, was opened on Monday last, to the public.||tensions, and threatens the extermination of the “ barba- 
The elegance with which it is fitted up, and the taste dis-|jrians,” except on their most abject submission. The Lon- 
played in the arrangement of the numerous articles obtained ||don Sun anticipates a speedy termination of the contest, but 
from almost every clime, bespeak for it universal commen-||the London Morning Herald and Bombay Gazette, predict 
dation. otherwise. The news produced a slight stagnation in the 
. The building consists of two large halls, well lighted, spa-||English funds, and raised the price of tea. 
ciousand airy. The lower one is surrounded with innumer-|| The intelligence from England is not important. Sir 
able specimens of Natural History, in an excellent state of||Robert Peel’s motion for a vote of “want of confidence in 
preservation, together with portraits of the most distin-||the ministry,” has been under debate, but not decided. 
guished men of the present and former times, framed in aj} The affairs of Egypt were far from settled. Mehemet 
rich and uniform manner, which greatly heightens the effect || Ali had refused to recede tothe conditions offered him, and 
of the- paintings. * jjthe European Consuls had, in consequence, not returned to 
The upper hall is designed as a saloon, in which, Con-||Egypt. 
certs, Dioramas, é&c., are to be exhibited, and so arranged || 
that one thousand persons can be comfortably seated to PBuUst ess Directory. 
witness the performance. 
To those who wish to spend their hours profitably and|| ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR. BOYS, 
pleasantly, atnid'chaste and rational amusements; nd better||/***° ¥: S##?4BD,, Teacher, — at Jenkin’ Now Building, corner of 
place can be found than the Boston Museum. In addition DANIEL MANN, M.D 


to the usual variety, two distingaished vocalists have given || 3urgeonDentist,and manufacturerof Mineral Teeth, 16SummerStreet, 
concerts every evening during the past week. secndth. tiftbode of Milng tasth fe ti pertest pressivations ‘Thaee 

' whoseteeth once eg should lose no in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. . 










































LATEST FROM EUROPE. — < 
The steamship Columbia, Capt. Judkins, arrived at this 
port on Wednesday evening, in 12 days from Liverpool, be- 





Tus Recenr Rossertes.— We extract from the Daily Ad- 
vertiser the following interesting particulars relating to the 
recent great robberies in this city : 

“ Most of our readers are probably aware that Williamson, 
alias Webb, the robber of Messrs. Davis, Palmer & Co. is 
still in jail, never having been called up for sentence. He 
made certain disclosures in relation to his accomplice, which 
have induced the prosecuting officer to delay urging sentence 
for the present, Matters are now in such a train, that it 
will not-injure the cause of public justice to make known 
somewhat of the history of the robbery of the Messrs. Gilbert, 
and Davis, Palmer & Co. From facts which have come to 
our knowledge from various different sources from time to 
time, we believe it to have been something in this wise : 

Williamson alias Webb, and Seal alias Thompson, on 
coming to this city for the purpose of gratifying their thiev- 
ish propensities, took houses for themselves and wives, the 
former in Cambridge street, and the latter in Church street. 
They also hired a part of a tenement in Boylston street for 
a receptacle of stolen goods. The robbery of the Gilberts 
was planned a month before it was executed, and the robbers 
were in the office several times before their plans were com- 
pleted. Their habit was for one to go in and lock the doors 
while the other walked the streets in a large cloak, as a sen- 
try. 

When every thing was ready, they provided themselves 
with bags suspended from the neck, and large cloaks, and 
entered the office. They took as much booty as they possibly 
could, and this being only about half, they returned the same 
night and took the remainder. 

The wife of Williamson went to New York the next day, 
and carried all their money with her in two trunks. Seal 
soon met her there and they divided the booty, the lady 
taking Williamson’s half to Philadelphia. 

This affair being in so comfortable a train, the robbery of 
Davis, Palmer & Co. was then planned. This was a more 
difficult matter, as a clerk slept in the store; and was man- 
aged with more care. The robbers first learned the hour in 
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Next week a grand treat may be expected at Harring- 


ton’s Museum, from the Master Hughes, so justly celebra- a ane MUSICAL ‘MAGAZINE, 
ted for their musical powers. They have been through the|| neat octavo pamphlet of pean pages, a Gee. P. Rood’ Mast hobe 


principal cities of Europe and America, and all who have/|/No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2'per year, in advance. 
heard them, agree that they have never been equalled on GEO. R. FRENCH, 








the evening when the clerk who slept in the store was ust-||this or the other side of the Atlantic. (Successor to ee, = a Visiting cards en- 
ally absent. About one week before the robbery they entered, be- p< he 
tween 7 and 9 o'clock, P. M., made an examination of the ro (uisig ¢ Ip Meer Orv. Bookbinderand Publisher, No. ‘nv School street, Boston, Particularat- 


a ye paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
Eight layers of stone, says the Mercantile Journal, have ||"2%¢ 000s, for private and public libraries, Very neat, and cheap. 


been added to the Bunker Hill Monument this season — WILLIAM PRATT, 
each layer being two feet eight inches in thickness, making ay y anpats pes thee ween, snd Mose Rootrenrea 


an additional height of twenty-one feet four inches. The 
: : WILLIA: d 
monument is now, consequently, upwards of one hundred Music Engraver pon hang: on A Row. 
cet in height, and it is rapidly increasing in altitude. We 
once feared that none of the present generation would live to Miniature oe A aren ll Street. 
see this monument completed. We no longer entertain such 
fears. Indeed, it is not risking much to predict, that the Designers By 2m ay Rooyen be Boston. 


“top stone” will be laid, on or before the seventeenth of 
June, 1842. THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Miss Abigail Folsom, of Rochester, N. H., a lady who has AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


figured somewhat at Anti-slavery and other meetings, being ma spatatomiths Bags ecg we Selemces, 
sic. 


liberally endowed with the Latte of speech, entered the Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in astyle of elegance 
N. H. House of Representatives on Monday last, and ha-|/fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filied with a 
: : variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
rangued the astonished members with great energy and ||and entertain he ——_ of its readers. {ts morals are intended to he 
. : * alas : of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. So’ 
force, on the impropriety of appointing select committees to of the Reet eminent American writers are contributors to its cannes.” 
legislate for the people, as they were not of God and could|| The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

not stand. The Speaker, however, after he recovered from|| ‘Teaus. —$2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10.00. 
. - . ‘ Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a Jate 
his surprise, most ungallantly interrapted the lady in the||q-cision of the Postmaster General; but in ae they decline doing 80, 


midst of her oration —and as she positively refused to be ||they may be remitted at the risk and expense ofthe Publisher, 

; a aie C. P. JOHNSON, 
silent at his bidding, he caused her to be led from the Hall, No. 37 Cornhill. 
by the Door-keepers. 


ises, and took a cast of the safe key. 

They selected the evening of the robbery on account of 
its being stormy. One of them had a horse and chaise in 
Washington street, near School street, the horse’s head being 
turned towards the Post Office, while the other entered and 
secured the booty. It was immediately taken to the chaise, 
and the two worthies drove down by the Post Office, up Court 
street, to Boylston street. ‘ 

Every thing was going on well till Williamson was arrested 
on suspicion, and gave up the property. Soon after this, Seal 
was arrested in New York for an old offence, and offered to 
give information respecting the Boston robberies, and sur- 
render what he had if he might be permitted to go at large. 
He accordingly informed against Williamson, and gave up 
half of the Gilbert money., Williamson, who had resolutely 
refused to make any disclosures as to his comrades, was thus 
left to suffer the whole punishment. But his wife in Phila- 
delphia induced high Constable Blaney to come on, and pro- 
pose to catch Seal if Williamson might be permitted to go; 
and it being pretty evident that Seal is the greater rogue, the 
prosecuting officer was willing to use Williamson as a wit- 
ness, provided Seal could be caught, and the remainder of 
Mr. Gilbert's and Mr. Andrews’ money be restored. 

Mr. Blaney employed some rogues to assist in catching 











Seal on his way to Canada, but they lost track of him. Aj] The trial of Wm. Simmons on an indictment for murder, A CHEAP BOOK. 
New York officer, however, who was seeking the honorable||is appointed to take place in the Supreme Court on Monday|| Tux publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply 
Mr. Mitchell, the forger, came across a gang of suspicious||next. of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 


men, and it turned out that Seal was one of them. At the 
suggestion of the Attorney of the Commonwealth for Suffolk, 
the Governor made a request, (not a demand) on the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada to deliver him up, and Constable 
Clapp started off for him about a week since.” 

Constable Clapp having obtained permission from the Gov. 


The four negroes convicted of the recent horrid murders||/handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
at St. Louis, have been sentenced to be hung on 9th of||farnish the second volume bonnd, and forward the present 
Jaly. volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, since its first estab-|| The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
lishment, has issued 22,000,000 bibles and testaments.|icannot be purchased at the music stores for leas than three 
Last year the issue was 900,912. times the price of the work. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Then, then, e’en as I love thee, 
Say, say, wilt thou love me? 
Thoughts, thoughts, tender and true, love, 
Say wilt thou cherish for me? 
Yes, yes, &c. 


THIRD VERSE. 
Speak, speak, love, I implore thee, 
Say, say, “Hope may be thine ;’’ 
Thou, thou, know’st that I love thee, 
Say but that thou wilt be mine! 
Yes, yes, &c. 





‘‘ DOES YOUR MOTHER KNOW You’RE ovuT?”’ 


[A tate number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains a con- 
tinuation of the “ Hints to Authors,” in which occurs the fol- 
lowing “hit off” of the Greek, Roman, Composite or Eliz- 


abethean style of writing, and a more round-about method 
of saying, “Does your mother know you're out?” cannot 
well be imagined than in the Greek dialogue :] 

The difference between the Grecian and the Roman styles 
is very great. When you deal with a Greek subject, you 
must be very devout, and have unbounded reverence for 
Diana of the Ephesians ; you must also believe in the second 
sight ; and be as solemn, calm, and passionless, as the ghost 
of Hamlet's father. Never descend to the slightest familiar- 
ity, nor lay off the stilts for a moment; and far from calling 
a spade a spade, call it 

That sharp instrument 


With which the Thebian husbandman lays baré 
The breast of our great mother. 


The Roman, on the other hand, may occasionally be jocu- 
lar — but always warlike: one is a miracle-play in a church, 
the other tab/eaw vivant inacamp. If a Greek has occasion 
to ask his sweet-heart “if her mother knows she’s out,” 


and “if she has sold her mangle yet” —he says: 

Menestheus. Cleanthe! 

Cleanthe. My lord! 

JAicn, Your mother — your kind, excellent mother; 
She who hung o’er your couch in infancy, 
And felt within her heart the joyous pride 
Of having such a daughter — does she know, 
Sweetest Cleanthe! that you’ve left the shade 
Of the paternal mansion ? 

Clea. She does, my lord. 

Mea. And—but I scarce can ask the question, — when 
1 last beheld her, *gaimst the whiten’d wall 
Stood a strong engine — flat and broad and heavy ; 
Its entrails stones —and moved on mighty rollers, 
Rendering the crisped web as smooth and soft 
As whitest snow. That engine, sweet Cleanthe! 
Fit pedestal for housebold deity — 


Lar and old Penates — has she it still? 
Or for gold bribes has she disposed of it? 
I fain would know — pray, tell me — is it sold? 


The Roman goes quicker to work : — 
Tell me, my Tuilla, does your mother know 
You’re out ; and — has she sold her mangle yet? 


The composite, or Elizabethean, has a smack of both : — 


Conradin. Ha! Celia, here! Come hither, pretty one. 
Thou hast a mother, chi’d ? 

Celia. Most people have, sir. 

Con. I faith, thou’rt sharp — thou hast a biting wit; 
But does this mother — this epitome 

_ Of what all other people are possessed of — 
Knows she thou’rt out and gadding? 


Cle. No, not gadding. 
Out, sir — she knows I’m out. 
Con. She bad a mangle: 


Faith "twas a huge machine ; and smooth'd the webs 
Like snow — I’ve seen it oft — it was indeed 
A right good mangle. 

Cel. Then thou’rt notin thoughts —~ 
To buy it — or thou wouldst not praise it so. 

Con. A parious child! keen as the cold north wind, 
Yet light as zephyrs — No— no— not buy it: 
But hath she sold it, child ? 


THE BEST BOOK. 
Coxxins the poet, in the days of his mental darkness, as 
well as in his brighter days, made the Bible his constant 
companion ; and when asked in his wanderings, what work 
he had under his arm, he answered, “I have but one book ; 
that, however, is the best.” In his epitaph the same idea 
was expressed, where it is said that he who slept below, 


‘* Sought ou one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deemed the Book of God the best.” 


FUSTIAN. 
A yvouns gentleman having occasion to ask a lady for the 
snuffers across the table, addressed her in the following em- 
phatic and enamored strain : —‘‘ Most beautiful, accomplish- 

















ed,and charming lady, will your ladyship, by an unmerited 
and undeserved condescension of your infinite goodness, 
please to extend to your most obsequioas, devoted, and very 
humble servant that pair of ignipotent digests, that ] may 
exasperate the excrescences of this nocturnal cylindric lu- 
minary, in order that the refulgent brightness of its resplen- 
dent brilliancy may dazzle the vision of our ocular optics 
more potently.” 


ADVANTAGES OF SCIENCE. 

Mr. Hotproox, of Medway, the celebrated bell-founder, 
the present week gave us a little incident of his life, which 
is worth relating, if for nothing more than to show the im- 
portance of a knowledge of chemistry. 

An immense pile of cinders and dross had accumulated 
near his foundry, which was supposed to be entirely worth- 
less, and was used only to fill up stone walls, &c. A for- 
eigner who happened to be in town, examined the pile one 
day, and offered $100 for it. So large a price excited Mr. 
Holbrook’s suspicions that the cinders might contain valuable 
metal, and he declined selling it. The man then offered 
$200 which of course confirmed his opinion, and after a lit- 
tle parley the stranger acknowledged that he was acquainted 
with a process by which valuable metal could be extracied 
from the cinders, which he offered to divulge for a small 
compensation. A furnace and apparatus was constructed 
according to his direction, and when the whole pile was ran 
through, the mass of neglected rubbish yielded a net profit 
of $13,000. So much for knowing “ how to do it.’’ — Lyna 


Freeman. 
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